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and was again struck with the similarity. Whereas in Sir
Leonard Woolley's village the houses were still being built of
reeds, daubed with mud, ours were at first of pise but later
of good rectangular mudrbricks. The three materials are
today used to about an equal extent, representing, as they
probably did in antiquity, the proportion of dry land to water
in any particular neighbourhood. At our site, called Uqair,
the walls remained standing about one metre high, so that
there was no difficulty in planning and imagining the appear-
ance of this six-thousand-year-old village. We found a street,
about wide enough to take a loaded pack-animal, with houses
on both sides entered by doorways with wooden or reed doors
pivoting on a hollow stone. The roofs were undoubtedly flat,
and, fallen into the street, were terracotta rain-water spouts
exactly like the tin ones used in Iraqi villages today. Inside
there were four to six rooms, sensibly planned, sometimes
with a staircase leading to the roof. One of them could
usually be identified as an indoor kitchen, with the ordinary
dome-shaped bread-oven which is still universally used in
the East. One oven was completely filled with the discarded
shells of fresh-water mussels, suggesting that this was a staple
form of diet. Both here and at Al-Ubaid itself there were
signs of a considerable preoccupation with boats and fishing.
The boats, as we know from clay models, had a high prow
and stern very much like the modern bellum. Fish were
evidently netted, for we found ring-shaped net-weights and
stone sinkers. They were also harpooned. Game was hunted
with slings (for which we found quantities of specially made,
baked clay pellets), or struck down with a stone-weighted
club. In one house there were fragments of the antlers of
three stags, of different ages, as well as the bones of some
large domestic animals not yet identified. Similar bones, evi-
dently from, joints of meat, were sealed in storage-jars sunk
beneath the floors. The soil was tilled with flint-headed hoes
and the grain reaped with small sickles of very hard baked
clay. Their shape looks very much as if an animal's jaw-
bone was originally used for this purpose. Polished bone
implements for eating were either 4 pointed or chisel-ended,
and had convenient bitumen handles. Although we found
bone needles and spindle-whorls, as evidence of weaving,
there is unfortunately little to suggest the dress or personal